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He began an epic in a new metre, but left it incomplete.
The political freedom of India captured his imagination,
and, in addition to stirring poems on patriotism, he compos-
ed a lament, Riponviraha, on Lord Ripon's retirement from
the viceroyalty.

He had the romantic temperament: free movements of
the imagination, a deep-seated horror of conventions, an
inveterate tendency to exaggeration. He believed In the
dignity of man ; in the right of man to fight and struggle
and love as he wished; in the divine right of the literary
artist to be a law unto himself, to sally forth in quest of
beauty on untrodden paths. He asserted the poet's right
to be subjective in expression, if and when he chose. He
made frantic efforts to sing of things and situations which
he thought beautiful But artistic beauty always eluded the
embrace of the poet whose egotistic temperament incessant-
ly drove him to adopt mock heroic attitudes. The homilies
in verse which his predecessors called poetry, gave place
to wild declamation, to battle-cries, to verbal onslaughts in
rhyme; only, they were characterized by a spirit of adven-
ture, a desire to unravel mystery, and an audacity to do
heroic deeds.

Come on, every one of you, and win the battle. The bugles are sounding.
Onwards, Onwards! Fling yourselves in the fray; victory awaits you.
Boldly, Columbus fared forth to find a new world; boldly, Napoleon warred
with the whole world. Boldly, break the fetters of the caste; boldly, go to
foreign lands. Fear not.1